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excepting field returns should be made to the regiment, and the Colonel of the regiment should forward duplicate tri-monthly abstracts to the commander of the army in the field and to the war office. Everything else of muster-rolls, payrolls, equipment-rolls, and other records should be at the home of the regiment. There every person having occasion to learn the history of any soldier could at once obtain all the information. From those records the pension office could be guarded from frauds, the pay department from mistakes, and the medical department from impositions. The keepers of all these records of detail at the regiment would relieve the war office of the continual pressure for information as to the personnel of the army. An inquiry could be at once answered by referring the applicant to the regimental records. Now then, the battalion in the field, either through service or in action, loses say two hundred (200) men, killed, wounded, or disabled. From the field hospital of the army those wounded and sick, as soon as they are able to be removed should be sent to the hospital of the regiment. There the surgeon would have an interest to see that his hospital was kept as clean as possible. He would be responsible for the health of twenty-four hundred (2400) men only, and his pride would be in the smallest number of sick, convalescents could be put to light duty in the home battalion, hardened for the exposure of the field and returned when in the judgment of the surgeon and colonel they were fit for duty. There then would be no occasion to allow the sick officer or soldier to go home on furlough from whence as a rule he rarely returns. Our present means of transportation by rail or steamer would enable us to do this with much greater facility and less expense than is the present system of transportation to general hospitals, as returning transports could take home the sick that would go to it from the regiment. Now the interest of a surgeon of a general hospital is to have as many patients as possible. He is made the commander of a post. The hospital fund depends upon the number of his inmates, His boast to his associates is "the number of beds he runs." His importance is commensurate with the number of sick he has, the present system places around him every inducement known to man not to do his duty, and having adapted the means to the end, we are surprised to find the result that some do not do their duty and return the sick as soon as recovered. The wonder should be that so many do their duty so well. It is a high praise of their integrity. Therefore commissions are